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From“ Lhe Peep of ay,” a book for Children, lately published by 
Wm. Peirce, No. 9 Cornhill, Boston. 
THE CRUCIFIXION, 

The wicked people were very glad when Pilate 
said Jesus was to be crucified. They made a 
cross of two great pieces of wood, like boards, and 
made Jesus carry it. They took him out of Je- 
rusalem into the country. The wicked people 
came with him. 

Jesus was so weak that he could hardly walk, 
and the cross was so heavy, that he could not 
carry it. He would have’ dropped down on the 
way, if a man had not helped him to carry the 
cross. ‘ 

There were a few people who were sorry for 
the Lord Jesus. 

Some women, who loved him very much, came 
crying after him. Jesus heard them crying, and 
he turned round and spoke very kindly to them. 

He said, ‘‘ Do not cry for me; cry when you 
think how these wicked people will be punished 
fr all they are doing.” 

At last Jesus came to the top of a high hill. 
Then the soldiers made Jesus lie upon his cross, 
and put nails in his hands, and nails in his feet. 
So they nailed him-to the cross. Then the sol- 
diers made a hole in the ground, and stuck the 
cross in it, 

They had taken off Jesus’ clothes; and when he 
was on the cross, the soldiers took his clothes and 
divided them among them; in pieces; each took a 


“We will not tear it, because there is no seam in 
it;” then one of the soldiers took it for his own. 


Jesus. 
Was Jesus very angry with them? 


lift up his hands, but he could speak to God. 


forgive them; for they know not what they do.” 


Pontius Pilate wrote these words on the top of 


Jesus’ cross. ‘‘ This is the King of the Jews.” 
Who were the Jews? 


Jews. 


of God, come down from the cross.” 
Could Jesus have come down? 


part; but his coat was so beautiful, they said, |_ 
So the wicked people took everything away from 


No, he was meek as a lamb. He prayed to his 
Father while he was upon the cross; he could not 
He 
prayed for these wicked people, and said, ‘‘ Father, 


The people who lived in Jerusalem were called 
All the wicked people laughed when they read 


these words; they shook their heads, and pouted 
their lips at Jesus, and said, ‘‘ If you are the Son 


He could do every thing; but he chose to stay 


The wicked people said, ‘‘ If God loved him, he 
would not leave him to die on the cross.” But 
his Father let him die to save us. 

There was a cross on each side of Jesus, and a 
thief nailed upon each cross. One of these thieves 
laughed at Jesus: he said, ‘‘ Why do you not 
save us, if you are the Son of God?” 

The other thief was sorry for his sins, and he 
loved Jesus. 

The thief who was sorry said to the other thief, 
‘* We have been naughty, we deserve to be cru- 
cified; but Jesus is quite good.” Then he syoke 
to Jesus, and said, ‘‘ Remember me and save me.”’ 
He wanted Jesus to save him from hell. And Je- 
sus said, ‘‘ You shall come to heaven with me to- 
day.”’ So Christ heard the poor thief’s prayer; 
for Jesus died that he might save all who believed 
that he was the Son of God. 

If you go to heaven, perhaps you will see that 
poor thief. But he never will steal any more. 
He is good now. 

Jesus’ mother, Mary, stood near the cross. 
She came to see her Son die. She was very sor- 
ry; she felt her heart full of pain at the sight. 

She loved her dear good Son, who had been 
kind to her ever since he was a baby, and had 
never done one thing wrong, and she knew he was 
the Son of God. Jesus was sorry to see his moth- 
er’s grief. 


”? 


son 
and thought of her when he was dying. « 
Jesus was full of pain, and it was very hot. 


gave it to Jesus. 


his Father, but his body hung upon the cross. 
died. 


people. 


the Son of God.”’ 








John had come to the cross, and he stood near 
the Virgin Mary. Jesus looked at John, and 
said, ‘‘ Let my mother be your mother,” and he 
looked at his mother and said, ‘‘ Let John be your 
So John took Mary to be his mother, and 
made her live with him. Jesus loved his mother, 


He 
said, ‘‘I thirst!” and. the soldiers took a sponge 
and dipped it in vinegar and put it on a stick, and 


Jesus just tasted the vinegar, and said, ‘‘ It is 
finished!’’ and then he died. His spirit went to 


It was three o’clock in the afternoon when Jesus 
He had been nailed to the cross all the 
day. But before Jesus died, God made it very 
dark, to show that he was angry with the wicked 
And God had made the earth shake, and 
the people were frightened; and when Jesus was 
dead, some of them said, ‘‘ This must have been 


, I did suppose, however, that there were a few 
praying souls; and, for a few weeks, I had at 
times observed an increased attention in the house 
of God; but those favorable appearances seemed 
to be transient. 

The hour of public worship arrived. I went to 
the house of God, and with sinking spirits tried to 
preach in the morning to the small number that 
came together. As I was passing out through 
the porch, an elderly man who had come about 
four miles, came to me and said, ‘‘ My son O 
and his wife wish you to come and see them as 
soon as you can; they are under heavy trials of 
mind; they are in a feeble state of health, and 
could not come out to-day.” 

I went to my own house, and told my family 
that God had not utterly forsaken us—I had re- 
ceived such a message as J] had not before for two 
years. 

The next morning I hastened to comply with 
the request. As I approached the house of the 
young man, he and his wife both met me on the 
threshold and took me by the hand, expressing 
great joy to see me. They said, that although in. 
some respects they had been glad when I came to 
their house, they used to dread to see me, because 
they knew not what to say to me, when I convers- 
ed with them on the subject of religion; now they 
wished to open all their hearts to me. They had 
each of them, the night before, been hopefully 
brought to experience a Saviour’s love. After a 
refreshing season with them, I went to the house 
of the father, which was but a few steps. There 
I found the father and mother very deeply awaken- 
ed, apparently humbled, and resolved to live a 
new life; also a daughter and her husband in the 
house, deeply convicted of sin. After giving such 
counsel and direction to them all as I was able, I 
went as usual, when I visited that house, into the 
apartment of the aged grandmother, the ‘‘ days of 
the years of whose pilgrimage” had been more 
than fourscore and ten years, who had been prin- 
cipally confined to her room for some years. I 
approached her, as she sat bowed down in her 
chair, and inquired after her welfare. She raised 
her withering hands and weeping eyes towards 
heaven, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh! I bless God, that 
he has suffered me to live to see this day.” 
‘** Yes,” said I, ‘‘ it is what you have long been 
praying for.” ‘‘ Oh, yes,” pointing to the corner 
of the room, ‘‘ J have lain sleepless, night after 














NARRATIVE. 





; pm the (London) Revivalist. 
FRUIT IN OLD AGE. 


moral darkness seemed to increase; 


abounded, and th 


parently attended to no profit. 


ing within me, and I was ready to cry out, ‘‘ Wh 
hath believed our report?” 
vain, and spent my strength for nought.” 


of God, with my mind deeply depressed, and sai 


a few stupid hearers, to whom I can say nothin 





to die for sinners. 








already said, to so little purpose.” 


A season of refreshing from the presence of the 
Lord had passed away. For several years the 
iniquity 
love of many waxed cold. 
Some had deserted’ the house of God; others ap- 
Every appearance 
indicated that my ministerial labors, public or 
private, did very little good.—My heart was sink- 


‘*T have labored in 


It was a rainy Sabbath morning in November, 
I looked out of my study window upon the house 


to my wife,—‘‘ I feel as though I could not go to 
that house to-day, and preach to naked walls, or 


more calculated to awaken them than what I have 


night, on that bed, begging and pleading that salva- 
tion might come to this house; and it has come, and I 
bless the Lord for iti—now I can die in peace.” 
“| ** Now,” said I, you see clearly explained, what 
to you appeared a mysterious Providence. You 
have often said to me that you did not know why 
the Lord should protract your life, which was so 
useless,—a burden to yourself and the world. He 
kept you here to pray for these precious souls, 
and to be a witness for God. Be encouraged to 
plead for the multitude of dying sinners, who still 
remain in their sins.” 

After a most refreshing interview with this aged 
disciple, and uniting in prayer, I left the place, 
condemning myself for my unbelief, admiring the 
ways of Providence in the manifestations of his 
grace, and reflecting on what a blessed encour- 
agement it is to the church and to the disheartened 
pastor, to have praying souls in the parish, although 
they cannot mingle with society, or come to the 
house of God. 

This was the commencement of a revival, which 
brought about fifty into the church.—The aged 
widow lived to know the reselt, and then departed 
in peace, 
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BITUARY. 


From the (London) Revivalist. 
THE SURREY SUNDAY SCHOLAR. 


Jemima Stephens, who was called to exchange 
this mortal for an immortal existence at the early 
age of fourteen, was a scholar in the Hart’s-lane 
Chapel Sunday School, Godalming. Her punc- 
tuality of attendance, her attention to her lessons, 
her sweetness of disposition, and her general amia-| 
bility of character, endeared her to her teachers, 
and placed her always in the foremost ranks ofthe 
school. . ; 

It was the happiness of this dear departed child 
—a child in years, but a ripened saint in experi- 
ence—to remember her Creator in the days of her 
youth. Her parents state that they have every 
reason to believe that the grace of God was im- 
planted in her heart long before her affliction. 
When little more than seven years of age, she 
eagerly asked a minister to tell her what it was to 
be born again? After he had explained it, she 
said, ‘‘It is my desire to be born again.”” She 
told her mother that the sermon which most affect- 
ed her, was upon the ‘‘ barren fig tree,”’ addressed 
to the children on the Sunday afternoon. This 
took place two years before her death. She par- 
ticularly referred to some remarks made upon the 
place where the fig-tree was planted, not in the 
desert, but in the vineyard, where there was good 
soil, kind attention, and every thing to make it 
grow: she felt that she should-be a barren fig-tree 
if she did not bear fruit, planted as she was ina 


Sunday school. 
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| 
part of her ifiness, she seemed |t 


of God. A friend visiting sg 
asked what he should pray-for? she sald © Pray | 
that the affliction may ¥e sanctified.” On ove 
occasion, her minister wasked her which she most 
desired, health, wealth, or holiness? she replied, 
<«* Pray for holiness, for that will fit me to live in 
heaven.” Her views of the way of salvation were 
Scriptural, she was a great sinner, and Christ -was 
precious to her, as a great Saviour. 

About three weeks before death, she said that 
she wished to impress upon the minds of the Sun- 
day school children the value of the instructions 
she received there. Her mother replied, ‘‘ My 
dear, if that is your wish, it shall be made known 
to them.” Her reply was, ‘I am afraid it will ap- 
pear something like self, and I wish to be divested 
of every thing like self, and give all the glory to 
God.” One hymn, however, she did wish might 
be impressed upon their minds, Watts, 136, Ist 
book, ‘‘ God is a spirit, §c.”’ Referring to one 
yerse, she said, ‘‘ Thank God, he does know that 


Yny heart is sincere.” 

She was never heard to murmur or complain 
in her greatest sufferings, but was constantly 
speaking of the love of Jesus, and of his goodness 
and mercy which had followed her all her days. 

On one occasion, her mother remarked, ‘‘ My 
dear, your sufferings are very great;” she replied, 
‘© No, Jesus bears them all for me.” Her mother 
said, ‘‘ Is Jesus precious?” ‘‘ Yes,” was her an- 
swer, ‘“‘he is precious, for his mercies are new 
every morning, and his faithfulness every night.” 
She wished to impart that consolation to others, 
which her heavenly Father imparted unto her; and 
no hymn was more familiar, nor so often repeated, 
as that which contained the verse— 

Then will I tell to sinners round, 
What a dear Saviour I have found; 
Pl point to thy redeeming blood, 
And say, ‘* Behold the way to God.” 

About six hours before her death, her mother 
asked her if she had anything to say to them? she 
replied, ‘‘ One thing I have to say; you have been 
very kind to me—you have brought me up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord, and thanks 
be unto God for it. I trust I shall soon be landed 
on Canaan’s happy shore, where there is neither 
pain nor sorrow, but God will wipe away all tears 


brother and sister, with her blessing, praying th~ , 
Almighty God would bless them to their se 
as he had blessed them to hers. 
ssid, ‘‘ My dear, this is hard work for 
said, ‘‘ No, he bears it all for me.” 

hours before her death, the writer 
of his last interview with her 
young Christian on the co-,py, 
of the elder scholars wo» 
to them publicly on 1}. 
** What shall I s- 
Making an eff, 


structio™, th-, 


and ‘ 


aE 


the Lord has led me all my days; there will be no 
sin there, but all happiness and real pleasure.” 
Seeing her friends were weeping, she said, ‘‘ My 
dear parents, why do you grieve?” 
Why should you mourn departing friends, 
Or shake at death’s alarms? 
"Tis but the voice that Jesus sends, 
To call them to his arms. 

_ ‘You see Ido not weep; no, I do not shed a 
single tear; for the Lord is only taking me from 
the evil to come, and he will support you through 
all your trials; for, ‘as thy day is, so shall thy 
strength be.’ O, I trust we shall all meet in 
heaven, never to part again.” She then repeated 
the lines— 

Dear dying Lamb, thy precious blood 
Shall never lose its power, 

Till all the ransomed church of God 
Are saved, to sin no more. 


She then disposed of her books between her 
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uls 
Her moth op thar 


en 
you 9 she 
> About two 
nad the pleasure 
Hi informed this 
ifines, of glory, that four 
Would Pave a Bible presented 
eavir,¢ the school, and asked, 
f m4 to ‘nem as coming from you?” 
Hs ce ro use her remaining strength, 
meee, * 3 h-ype they will be thankful for the in- 
hat nf have received; tell them to prize 

pre’-1ous book—tell them to grow in grace; 
chen to fill the teacher’s place.” 

About twenty minutes before she breathed her 
last, she was for some time engaged in silent 
prayer. Her last and dying words were— 

Come, dear Jesus, thou blest Lamb! 

And take me to thee as I am. 

Nothing to thee, but sin, I give; 

Nothing but love shall I receive. 
In a few minutes after this, her happy spirit 
took its flight to the regions of immortality. 
Godalming, 1835. Ww. Cc. 
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Written for the Youth's Conipanion. 
TRUTH GETTER THAN FALSEHOOD. 


John W. was the son of poor parents, and went 
to live as an apprentice boy with my father, One 
Sabbath day he was left alone j home, some dis- 
eer from any other house, while others of the 
1amily were one io the middle of the town to 
meeting. While they were gone, among other 
things which he did, he took down the looking- 
glass, and used it as a plaything. Although he did 
not mean to hurt it, but to put it up again all whole, 
he carelessly broke it, and then put it up spoiled. 
When my father came home from meeting, he saw 
the broken looking glass standing in its place. 
Supposing that John had broken it, as there had 
heen nobody with him all the day, he asked him 
how he broke it. Then the boy answered and 
said, ‘‘ I did’nt break it.” ‘*Then how come it 
broken?” said my father. ‘‘ The thunder broke 
it,’ replied John. Then he was punished for 
telling lies, and not for breaking the glass, and 
afterwards told the truth about it. 

Now, dear children, I have told you these facts 
to let you all see how foolish and wicked it is for 
children ever totell lies when they are afraid of being 
punished for telling the truth in owning their faults. 
It was foolish for John to tell those untruths,—1. 
Because he might have known, had he thought se- 
riously of it, that nobody would believe them.—2. 
Because it would have done him nv good if they had 
believed them, as he would not have been punished 
for breaking the glass had he told the truth and 
owned it, and—3. Because in doing it he got him- 





from my eyes. O there I shall sing praises to 
God and the Lamb, for ever and ever; there I 
shall look back and see all the way through which 


self punished for falsehood. It was wicked, because 


P 


-and wicked are to be destro 


1God forbids lying, and will shut all liars out of 





meen eum 


because Wing maser does anybody any god by 
s a ; ing liars more and more wicked 
to commit other crimes, such as perjury, or fale: 
swearing ,—stealing—passing counterfeit mone : 
robbing—piracy and murder. its 
Further, to show you how much better tp: 
always is than falseliood, when a child ma-. , “4 
done some mischief accidentally, or on _” have 
I will just tell you of another boy, w’,. 
one noon-time, accidentally brok . , 
glass in the school house Wid? ow th ~~ < 
he was throwing chips for yor ‘Th & chip, ag 
sorry, though he meant y, + oe ieee he was 
he should have to he y,, ee me nowing but 
lessly. Soon th, “°° nished for doing it care. 
dow broken.» _-° ™aster came and saw the win. 
.,- , vefore told him. Th 
ae hin” any one told him € schol. 
tell of their seats, did well not to be hasty to 
ur’. , the boy as though they wanted to see hin 
aished.. Then the master inquired who broke 
the window; when the boy arose, and like a 00d 
child honestly said, ‘‘ Sir, I broke it with a chip 
but did not mean to hit the window. The master 
then, instead of punishing him for the accident 
was very glad because he had told the truth, when 
he was afraid of being punished on having thy 
truth known. The boy’s father, on hearing that 
his son had broken the glass, told the master that 
he would hire the glazier to come and put in 
another square. But the master wished so much 
to reward the boy for telling the truth, and to ep. 
courage all his scholars always to do the same, 
that he refused to have the father do it, but got it 
done and paid for it himself. 
And now, let me tell you, children, that I can 
remember when I was a child, I presume, younger 
than any of you who can read this, though I have 
since lived long enough to have children of my 
own who have read the Companion almost from its 
beginning, and I can well remember also a mutt 
tude of such things as I have now told you, and 
among them all, I never knew a child punished 
for such a fault or accident, when they at first told 
the truth to own it, and were sorry for doing it; 
but I have known very many who were punished 
for telling lies to hide their fault, because they 
were afraid of punishment if they should tell the 
truth. Then, if lies get children punished » 
much in this life, while truth keeps them from it 
how awful must be that everlasting punishment 
from God, coming upon all liars in that great day 
‘that shall burn as an oven,” when all the proud 
yed, as you may see 
ii the last chapter of the Old Testament. © 
Cuicpren’s Frienp. 
Lewis County, N. Y. July 8, 1836. 















































































































- ‘THE NURSERY. 


Written Sor the Youth's Companion. 
ENVY DESTROYS HAPPINESS. 


Laura had kneeled at her mother’s knee, ant 
repeated her evening prayer, and was about 10 
retire, when Mrs. Warner gently kissing her said: 
‘Laura, my love, come to my room early 2 
the morning; I intend to have you visit aunt Hov- 
ard to-morrow, and as I wish you to walk, would 
have you set out betimes, that you may rea 
there before it is very warm.” 

Laura thanked her mother for the promised 
pleasure, and retired to her bed; but it was som 
time before she could sleep, her mind was s0 full 
of anticipations with regard to the morrow. 4 
last these visions of delight ceased to play up? 
her faney, and she fell into a sound slumber, fro! 
which at an early hour she awoke. 

Filled with the eager joy of childhood, she ™ 
hastily to her mother’s room, and found, much te 
her satisfaction, that she was already dressed. 
The preparations for her departure were: $00 
made, and with many injunctions to be a good girl 
she quitted the house. 

‘* Well, I shall be so happy to-day, for mothet 
says when I am pleased with myself, every thing 
pleases me; and I know that I shall be pleas? 



















‘heaven, to be ‘‘ cast into the lake of fire,” and 









with myself, for I mean to be a good girl, a 
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aunt Howard will be very kind, and when the girls 
come home we shall play and sing, and I am sure 
we shall be merry enough.” 

In the evening, a knock at the door of Mrs. 
Howard was immediately succeeded by the en- 
trance of Mr. Warner, who had come to take 
Laura home. The ‘‘ good byes” were soon said, 
and Laura walked in silence and sadness over the 
ground which in the morning she had trod with 
auch gay and frolicksome footsteps. When arriv- 
ed, she sought her mother, buried her face in her 
lap, and burst inte tears. Surprised and grieved, 
Mrs. Warner raised her and set her upon her lap. 

‘‘Laura, my love, what is the matter? what can 
have happened to distress you?” 

‘¢ Oh mother, I will tell you. When I went to 
aunt Howard’s to-day, Jane and Sarah and Emily 
were ail at home, for they have a week of holi- 
days, and they were so glad, so very glad that I 
had come, and I was so happy that they were 
there. We began to think as soon as we could 
how we should be the happiest, whether in the 
house or in the garden, for aunt Howard said we 
might play where we chose, if we would not be 
noisy. So'we ran and played in the garden till 
we were tired, then we went into the house, and 
Emily brought the books, and we sang till dinner 
4ime; and then Capt. Chase came with Ann, and 
I thought I should be quite happy all the after- 
noon; but after dinner, he said he had brought 
presents for the girls, and went and brought them 
‘in; such beautiful pincushions on little ivory stands, 
‘as I never saw before. Half the afternoon was 
spent in looking at them, and admiring their pretty 
velvet tops; but I had no cushion to talk about, 
and I felt very sad, and wished to come home. 
When they saw I was dull, they put away the 
cushions, and we tried to play as we did in the 
morning, but I thought every two or three minutes 
‘about the presents, and my head ached, and I 
‘could not play.” 

Here Laura again burst into tears. Mrs. War- 
ner was troubled, for though she fully compre- 
hended the difficulty, the way to explain it to the 
child was not so clear. At length she said, 

‘*To be unhappy because others have those 
‘things which you desire, to be grieved that another 
should excel you, in men and women is called 
envy, and it is the same in a little girl. Itisa 
sin, and it carries its own punishment with it. 
Your unhappiness to-day has arisen from this sin; 
you were envious of your cousins, and this made 
you discontented with yourself. Does my dear 
Laura wish always to be as unhappy as she has 
been to-day? If she does not, she must strive to 
overcome such a disposition; for, whatever may 
be your circumstances or associations, you will 
always see around you those who are in possession 
of advantages which it would be gratifying to you 
to possess; but my Laura must learn to be happy 
in the happiness of those around her, and look on 
the things of others with delight, as well as on her 
own; for God has said ‘ thou shalt not covet.’ ”’ 





Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
Talk with my Little Son.—No. 17. 

vit genes may I go to New York some time with 
you! 

If God spares our lives, I shall be glad to have 
you go. We do not know how long we shall live. 

Shall you bury me by the side of my little bro- 
ther, when I die, father? 

I do not know, John. Perhaps I shall die first. 

I hope you will live a great while, father. 

That will be as God sees is best. I have not 
been very well for some time, and must go to 
Saratoga again, if I do not get better. 

Father, I have been reading about George 
Washington and his hatchet. I think I was like 
George Washington once. 

When was it? 

I pushed my brother over, in the street, and 
came in and told mother.—Once I pushed him 
down in the kitchen, and hurt hiin a good deal. 
Sometimes I think God has punished me for not 
being kind to my brother. 


How do you think he has punished you? 

By taking my brother away from me. It makes 
me cry, sometimes, when I think of it. 

Are you sorry you used to hurt him? 

I am, father, but sometimes I think I am like 
the wicked angels you told me about, who were 
only sorry God would punish them, but were not 
sorry they had sinned against God. 

Well, my dear boy, I trust you are not like 
those angels. We will read another chapter in 
‘* The Way for a Child to be Saved” to-morrow 
morning. 

Father, I cannot think how long eternity will be. 
Neither can I, my love. 

Do you think Edward now knows how long it 
will be? 

I think he knows much more about it than we 
do. Now will you repeat the verse you learned 
this morning? 

“* The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away; 
blessed be the name of the Lord.” Father, should 
you say so, if Hannah and I should die, and you 
should be like Job, when all his children were dead? 
I hope I should. God will let you and Hannah 
live as long as he sees it is best you should. I 
think we should be glad that God does not leave it 
to us to choose the time of our death, 

Father, I wish I could go to heaven without 
dying, as Enoch and Elijah did. 

If you go there at all, I think you will see that 
that was not best. 








RELIGION. 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
A CHEERLESS PROSPECT, 

There is something about the appearance of the 
ocean in windy weather, which I do not remember 
to have seen described by any one. Or if it has 
been described, it has been done so imperfectly, 
that I formed no correct conception of the thing 
until I actually saw it. Perhaps I shall not give 
my readers true ideas of it, but I will say some- 
thing about it. 

Suppose, then, that the wind is high, and you 
will see the surface of the water rolled up into 
heaps. There will be no long, continuous waves; 
but irregular, mishapen piles. The waves will 
not appear in gentle swellings,—with an easy rise 
and fall, and beautiful undulations; but on one 
side they will rise abruptly, and on the other fall 
off gradually, while the tops are broken, and 


the water is uneven, broken, and has a wild, bar- 
ren, gloomy appearance. And then it is continu- 
ally inmotion. The waves are constantly changing 
places, never quiet, not a moment’s rest, but per- 
petually’ and forever tossing, and foaming, and 
dashing. The general appearance of the ocean 
continues the same, dark and gloomy. And still 
the waves are chasing, and driving, and lashing 
each other in ceaseless commotion. Ever varying, 
and changing, and still exhibiting themselves with 
the appearance of an unvaried, wearisome same- 
ness, 

Far off and near it is all the same. Close at 
hand the frantic waves are madly leaping and 
dancing, and at a distance, far as the eye can 
reach, there is the same angry, furious strife—the 
same surly rage. All is wild, restless commotion, 
cheerless as the trackless deserts of Arabia, and 
gloomy as the drifting snows of Norway. 

As evening drew on, and we approached the 
shore, I turned to contemplate a lovelier scene. 
It was a beautiful landscape, dressed in the love- 
liest verdure of spring. There were fields and 
pastures, orchards in blossom, and gardens deco- 


the bay, and lofty forests crowning the distant 
hills. I was glad to go on shore and breathe the 
fragrant air. 

Just like that cheerless ocean, thought I, is the 
sea of life. When we look out upon it, and see 
what it is, there is nothing about it that can afford 
solid, enduring happiness. It is all a cheerless 





waste. And yet men will cling to it in an expiring 


crested with white foam. The whole surface of 


rated with flowers, a pleasant city at the head of 


hour with a deathlike grasp, unless they have a 
brighter prospect before them, But if they are 
prepared to die,—if they have the prospect of 
heaven with ita unfailing joys before them, they 
can leave it, as I did the ‘‘ stormy ocean,’ without 
regret—they can bid i farewell without @ sigh. 
PitGcRrim. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE PROUD COW. 


So my little Emma would not eat any breakfast, 
‘* because George was helped first at the table.” 
That reminds me of something I have read about 
a Preud Cow, and I think I shall tell it to you, 
because she acted about as silly as you have, 
though there was less excuse for a little girl who 
ought to know so much better. 

A person was once paying a visit to the country 
house of a lady, and it happened that they were 
passing the cow-house one day just ‘at the time 
when the dairy maid was driving the cows home 
to be milked, They all passed in quietly enough 
excepting one, which stood lowing at the door, and 
resisted every effort that was made to get her in, 
The dairy maid was asked what the reason could 
be, and answered that it was because she was so 
proud! that whenever any of the other cows hap- 
pened to get in before her, this particular cow 
would seem quite affronted, and would rot go in 
at all, unless the others were turned out again, 
and she had an opportunity of walking in before 
them. The person who asked the dairy maid was 
very much amused, and to ascertain if it was true, 
desired the maid to use every exertion to sce if she 
could’nt make the cow go in. So she chased her 
through every corner of the yard without success, 
until she stopped at length from want of breath, 
and declared that there was no other remedy than 
to turn out the other cows. So she drove them 
all out, and no sooner was this done, than in walk- 
red the gratified cow, with a stately air, her more 
humble-minded companions following meekly in 
her train!’ Do you think you shall want to imitate 
the cow again, Emma? H. 


‘ 
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INFANT SCHOOL INCIDENTS, 

There is a little boy connected with the infant 
school in R—, who was an habitual dram-drinker. 
And when under the influence of ardent spirits, as 
he frequently was, he was addicted to stealing, and 
lying, and was awfully profane. He possesses nat- 
urally a very violent temper. He has never been 
taught to curb it, and whenever his brothers or 
sisters, or any of his companions have offended 


bler, or a stone, and hurl it with deadly force at 
the head of the offender. By affectionate entreaty 
he was prevailed upon to attend an infant school. 
In the course of the first year a great change was 
manifest in him, marked by every one, and par- 
ticularly by his mother, who says ‘‘ Joseph has 
been a great blessing to his mother.’’ She has 
also greatly reformed. For a long time I have 
not detected him in a falsehood or in profane lan- 


tion and success in keeping under the natural vio- 
lence of his temper, I confess have astonished me. 
He assigns as his reason for not drinking ‘‘ drams,” 
“¢ Tt will make me a drunkard, and God does’nt like 
drunkards, and won't let them enter into the kingdom 
of heaven.”” ‘‘ Miss Sarah,” he said the other day, 
‘*] have’nt drank a dram since a long time before 
last Christmas, most a year before, I reckon.” 
But why have’nt you, Joseph, sgjd I. He gave 
me the reason assigned above. This case is the 
most remarkable we have in school. 


little¢girl came to Miss. P. (my préedecessor,) and 
with tears in her eyes said, ‘‘ Miss P., what shal] 
Ido? Mother says I must take my dram, and it 








would’nt hurt me, it would do me good, and [| 


him, he has been known to seize a bottle, a tum- | 


guage, and his abhorrence to both, and his exer- | 


There is | 
one other case, however, deeply interesting. A (| 
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must take it; but I knew it would hurt me, it would 
make me a drunkard, and then God would’nt love 
me, and would’nt let me go to heaven—still ma 
told me to take it—and I took it. Miss P., [threw 
it away, now what shall I do? was it wrong to de- 
ceive ma?”—It is peculiarly interesting to witness 
her exertions to overcome her natural prepensity 
to do evil—her love for the word of God, and her 
fear to disobey its commands, [S. S. Treasury. 


—. 

















POETRY. 


ABSALOM. 


The waters slept. Night’s silvery veil hung low 
On Jordan’s bosom, and the eddies curled 

Their glassy rings beneath it, like the still, 
Unbroken beating of the sleeper’s pulse. 

The reeds bent down the stream; the willow leaves, 
With a soft cheek upon the lulling tide, 

Forgot the lifting winds; and the long stems, 
Whose flowers the water, like a gentle nurse, 
Bears on its bosom, quietly gave way, 

And leaned, in gracetul attitudes, to rest. 

How strikingly the course of nature tells, 

By its light heed of human suffering, 

That it was fashioned for a happier world! 


King David’s limbs were weary. He had fled 

From tar Jerusalem; and now he stood, 
With his faint people, for a little rest 
Upon the shore of Jordan. The light wind 
Of morn was stirring, and he bared his brow 
To its refreshing breath; for he had worn 
The mourner’s covering, and he had not felt 
That he could see his people until now. 
They gather’d round him on the fresh green bank, 
And spoke their kindly words; and, as the sun 
Rose up in heaven, he knelt among them there, 
And bowed his head upon his hands to pray. 
On! when the heart is full—when bitter thoughts 
Come crowding thickly up for utterance, 
And the poor common words of courtesy 
Are such a very mockery—how much 
The bursting heart may pour itself in prayer! 
He pray’d for Israel—and his voice went up 
Strongly and fervently. He pray’d for those 
Whose love had been his shield—and his deep tones 
Grew tremulous. But, oh! for Absalom— 
For his estranged, misguided Absalom— 
The proud, bright being, who had burst away 
In all his princely beauty, to defy 
The heart that cherished him—for him he poured, 
In agony that would not be controlled, 
Strong supplication, and forgave him there, 
Before his God, for his deep sinfulness. 

® * x - - 


The pall was settled. He who slept beneath 
Was straightened for the grave; and, as the folds 
Sunk to the still proportions, they betrayed 
The matchless symmetry of Absalom, 

His hair was yet unshorn, and silken curls 
Were floating round the tassels as they swayed 
To the admitted air, as glossy now 
As when, in hours of gentle dalliance, bathing 
The snowy fingers of Judea’s daughters. 
His helm was at his feet: his banner, soiled 
With trailing through Jerusalem, was laid, 
Reversed, beside him: and the jewelled hilt, 
Whose diamonds lit the passage of his blade, 
Rested, like mockery, on his covered brow. 
The soldiers of the king trod to and fro, 
Clad in the garb of battle; and their chief, 
The mighty Joab, stood beside the bier, 
And gazed upon the dark pall steadfastly, 
As if he feared the slumberer might stir. 
A slow step startled him. He grasped his blade 
As if a trumpet rang; but the bent form 
Of David entered, and he gave command, 
In a low tone, to his few followers, 
And left him with his dead. The king stood still 
Till the last echo died: then, throwing off 
The sackcloth from his brow, and laying back 
The pall from the still features of his child, 
He bowed his head upon him, and broke forth 
In the resistless eloquence of wo: 








« Alas! my noble boy! that thou should’st die! 
Thou, who.wert made so beautifully fair! 
That death should settle in thy glorious eye, 
And leave his stillness in this clustering hair! 
How could he mark thee for the silent tomb, 
My proud boy Absalom! 


* Cold is thy brow, my son! and I am chill, 
As to my bosom I have tried to press thee! 
How was I wont to feel my pulses thrill, 


Like a rich harp-string, yearning to caress thee, 
And hear thy sweet ‘* my father!’ from these dumb 
And cold lips, Absalom! 


“The grave hath won thee. I shall hear the gush 
Of music, and the voices of the young; 
And life will pass me in the mantling blush, 
And the dark tresses to the soft winds flung;— 
But thou no more, with thy sweet voice, shalt come 
To meet me, Absalom! 


‘* And oh! when I am stricken, and my heart, 

Like a bruised reed, is waiting to be broken, 

How will its love for thee, as I depart, 

Yearn for thine ear to drink its last deep token! 

It were so sweet, amid death’s gathering gloom, 
To see thee, Absalom! 


** And now, farewell! *Tis hard to give thee up, 
With death so like a gentle slumber on thee :— 
And thy dark sin!—Oh! I could drink the cup, 
If from this wo its bitterness had won thee. 
May God have called thee, like a wanderer, home, 
My erring Absalom!” 


He covered up his face, and bowed himself 
A moment on his child: then, giving him 

A look of meiting tenderness, he clasped 
His hands convulsively, as if in prayer; 
And, as a strength were given him of God, 
He rose up calmly, and composed the pall 
Firmly and decently, and left him there, 


As if his rest had been a breathing sleep. Roy. 





EDITORIAL. 





MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 

The following affecting extract of a letter from a 
lady in Connecticut to a lady in Maine, is a striking 
illustration of the manner and effects of a mother’s 
influence on the infant mind :— 
‘*T was enabled in some good degree to be faithful 
in the discharge of my duty towards this dear one. 
I watched the first opening leaf, and besought the 
Saviour to stamp his image upon it. The-first word 
I taught her to speak was the name of Jesus. I sung 
no lullaby but the ‘Cradle Hymn”—I told her no 
nursery stories but of the birth, life and death of the 
Saviour. She would speak of her *‘ heavenly Father” | 
as giving her all that she enjoyed, and of Jesus as 
coming from heaven, and suffering upon the cross, 
and would point to his ‘dear hands” and “‘ dear feet” 
and say, “he suffered this so that we could go to 
heaven.” She would frame a prayer herself, when 
anything new occurred in the family, such as sickness, 
or absence of any of the members. The birds would 
‘‘sing praises to heavenly Father.” She would se- 
lect the most beautiful flowers and ask if they were 
not “splendid” and add, “heavenly Father made 
them.” When taken sick, and told that she was going 
to live with her Father in heaven, she expressed no 
fears, and only inquired whether all the family would 
be there. Seeing that the disease was making rapid 
progress, I told her that she would soon be with her 
heavenly Father, and asked her to say her prayer 
once more, She eomplied, and then fell asleep a few 
moments, and awoke suddenly with a smile upon her 
countenance and said, ‘I dreamed I saw heavenly 
Father and Jesus.” I said, ‘‘ What did they say to 
you, my dear?” She replied, “ Jesus said, Come 
unto me.” (The first passage of Scripture which she 
committed to memory was, Suffer little children to 
come unto me.) She soon after thig went into spasms, 
from which she never so far recovered as to be able 
to converse, 








Her sickness was short but severe. 


She took her medicine and endured her distress like 
I could fill a volume with 
interesting things which she has said about God and 
heaventy things. She was often my teacher by her 
But, notwithstand- 
ing all these things, she had enough about her to con- 
vince me that she partook of our fallen nature, and 
that by the blood of Jesus, and that alone, she must 
That she might be washed in this 
fountain, I prayed and labored, and taught her to 


an advanced Christian. 


tenderness for the smallest insect. 


enter heaven. 


pray, and in this, I trust, we were heard. I doub 












VARIETY. 


Thrilling Story. 

An extraordinary story is told by Capt. Wallaee, 
of a lover and his mistress, who were saved in a sin 
gular manner from the jaws of a shark. A transport 
with part of a regiment on board, was sailing with a 
gentle breeze along the coast of Ceylon; one of the 
officers was leaning over the railing, conversing with 
a young lady who had inspired him with the tender 
a. The fair one was in the cabin in the act ef 

anding a paper to her love, when, overreaching her- 
self, she fell into the sea, and, supported by her clothes 
drifted astern; the officer lost no time in plunging sq 
after her, and upheld her with one arm. The sails 
were quickly backed, the ship lay to, and preparations 
were made to lower a boat, when, to the dismay of 
all on board, a large shark appeared under the kee} 
of the vessel, and was gliding towards his victims. 
A shout of terror from the agonized spectators call- 
ed the attention of the officer to the ap roaching dan- 
ger; he saw the monster’s fearful length nearing him; 
he made a desperate effort, plunged aind splashed the 
water to frighten the shark, who turned and dived out 
of his sight.—The current had now carried the officer 
and the lady close to the vessel, when the shark a 
peared a second time, and was in the act of turning 
on his back to seize one of the hapless pair, when a 
private of the officers’? company, who was standing in 
the hammock nettings, jumped fearlessly overboard 
with a bayonet in his hand, which he plunged into the 
back of tbe shark, who instantly disappeared, and the 
three were released from their perilous situation. 
[Northern Courier. 











Sagacity of Dogs. 
Many curious yet well authenticated anecdotes, il- 
lustrating the wonderful sagacity of the canine race, 
are related—among which the following, which we 
find in an old English paper, is not the least remark- 
able. A large Newfoundland dog belonged to the 
Captain of a ship engaged in the trade between Nova 
Scotia and Greenock. On one occasion, the Captain 
brought from 'Halifax a beautiful cat, which formed 
a particular acquaintance with Rover; and these two 
animals of such different natures were almost insepa- 
ble during the passage. On arriving at Greenock, 
the cat was presented by the Captain to a lady of his 
acquaintance, who resided nearly half a mile from the 
quay, in whose family she remained for several weeks, 
and was occasionally visited by her friend and fellow- 
passenger, Rover, who seemed not a little displeased 
at the separation which had taken place between 
them. On the day, however, when ‘the ship was to 
leave the port for another voyage, the unusual bustle 
on board, gave Rover a hint of what was going on— 
and he decided on his course of conduct without delay, 
He jumped on shore, made his last visit to puss, seiz- 
ed her in his teeth, much to her astonishment, and 
carried her through the streets to the quay, just as the 
ship was about hauling off. He made a spring, cleared 
the gunwale, and fairly shipped his feline friend in 
good order and well conditioned, in and upon the good 
ship called the Nancy of Greenock; and then ran to 
his master wagging his tail, as if entreating that she 
might be allowed to remain on board! _ [ Transcript. 





A Blind Irishman, 
A clergyman in Ireland once met with a poor blind 
man, between ninety and a hundred years of age, and 
addressed him by remarking that he was a very old 
man. He answered, “ Ay,” and after a short pause 
added, ‘‘ It is well for me that I lived to be old, but,” 
with a low voice, “it was bad for Solomon.”? The 
clergyman asked him what reason he had to say that? 
He answered, ‘“‘If Solomon had died when he was 
young, he would have been one of the greatest men 
in the world; but if I had died when I was young, I 
should have gone to hell. Solomon lived to disgrace 
himself; I have lived to obtain glory.” After he had 
expressed his dependence on the blood of Christ for 
salvation, and acknowledged that it was by the Holy 
Spirit he came to the true knowledge of divine things, 
the clergyman asked him, whether he had heard any 
person speak of those things? He answered. ‘“‘ No.” 
The minister then inquired as to the means by which 
he came to the knowledge of the texts he had quoted. 
To which he replied, that about five years before, 
having become blind, and being desirous to prepare 
for eternity, he caused a grand-child of his, who could 
read, to procure a Bible, which he had read to him 
continually; and that through reading the Bible the 
Lord opened his heart, and enabled him to feel his 
love. This acknowledgment was made with evident 


t| tokens of gratitude, and connected, with many eX- 














not she is now on Mount Zion.” 























pressions of praise and thanksgiving. 
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